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OFS  concerned  by  cutback 


The  Ontario  Federation  of 
• Students  held  its  winter  confer- 
ence from  January  21  to  24  at 
Humber  College’s  North 
campus  in  Rexdale  Ontario. 

The  OFS,  just  beginning  its 
tenth  year  of  operation,  repre- 
sents about  230,000  post-secon- 
dary students  in  Ontario.  These 
students  are  represented  by 
delegates  from  the  member 
institutions  that  attended  the 
conference.  Thirteen  of  Ontar- 
io’s 15  universities  are  members 
of  OFS,  with  Ottawa  and  Wilfrid 
Laurier  being  the  only  two 
universities  that  are  not  mem- 
bers. In  addition,  five  graduate 
schools  are  also  members  of 
OFS.  Colleges,  however,  are 
poorly  represented  in  the  OFS 
with  only  four  full  meihbers, 
Fanshawe,  Seneca,  Cambrian 
and  Sault.  There  are,  however, 
eight  colleges  that  have  become 
trial  members  of  the  OFS, 
including  the  Ontario  College  of 
Art,  and  Confederation  College, 
both  of  whom  became  trial 
members  at  the  winter  confer- 
ence. Conestoga  College  is  not 
one  of  the  other  ;six  trial  mem- 
bers . 

The  main  purpose  of  the  OFS 
is  to  be  a pressure  group  that 
works  towards  the  betterment  of 
post-secondary  education  in  On- 
tario. They  are  concerned  with 
the  large  cutbacks  in  education 


in  Ontario  that  have  been  cou- 
pled with  the  increasing  costs  of 
education,  and  the  climbing 
tuition  fees.  They  are  also  con- 
cerned with  the  absence  of 
students  rights,  especially  in  the 
college  system,  which  is  much 
more  controlled  then  that  of  the 
universities. 

The  OFS  is  financed  wholly  by 
its  members  and  is  run  by 
students  elected  to  their  posi- 
tions by  the  delegates  at  the 
winter  conference.  The  amount 
that  each  member  must  pay  is 
determined  by  the  number  of 
students  at  the  institution.  For 
every  registered  student  the  fee 
is  $3.00,  which  is  in  addition  to 
any  other  fees  a student  must 
pay.  To  become  a member  of  the 
OFS,  and  to  be  able  to  collect 
this  fee,  the  school  must  hold  a 
referendum  among  its  students 
so  that  students  knowingly 
agree  to  pay  this  additional  fee. 
This  fee  is  then  paid  annually  to 
the  OFS.  Becoming  a trial  mem- 
ber entitles  the  school  to  all  the 
rights  and  priviliges  of  a full 
member  of  the  OFS.  Trial  mem- 
bership is  an  opportunity  for  a 
school  to  decide  if  they  want  to 
become  full  members  in  the 
OFS.  Trial  membership  lasts  for 
a year,  at  whic^  time  the  school 
must  hold  a referendum  on  full 
membership  in  the  OFS.  The  fee 
for  trial  membership  is  only  80$ 


per  student,  with  the  money 
pfoyided  by  the  student  coun- 
cil. 

Colleges  could  be  facing  a 
problem  in  collecting  their 
membership  fees  for  the  OFS 
however.  The  Ontario  Council  of 
Regents  recently  brought  down 
a ruling  prohibiting"  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  at  colleges  for 
“external  groups”,  the  OFS  has 
been  classified  as  an  “external 
group”.  No  real  reason  has  been 
given  for  this  ruling  by  the 
Council  of  Regents  except  that 
they  were  concerned  that  col- 
leges may  somehow  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

The  OFS  however  sees  this  as 
a move  to  prevent  college  mem- 
bership in  the  OFS,  and  a 
definite  move  against  the  rights 
of  college  students. 

The  OFS  has  successfully 
been  lobbying  the  government 
and  building  the  power  of  the 
student  movement  for  a number 
of  years.  Their  latest,  and  most 
successful  show  of  strength  to 
date,  was  the  October  29  day  of 
protest  that  they  staged  at 
Queen’s  Park  last  year.  Over 
12,000  students  showed  up  to 
protest  against  federal  and  pro- 
vincial financial  cutbacks.  This 
protest  was  one  of  the  largest 
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Colleges  face  financial  crisis 


Canadian  colleges  are  in  trou- 
ble. Cuts  in  federal  funding, 
provincially  imposed  limitations 
on  tuition  and  other  fee  hikes, 
and  constantly  climbing  ex- 
penses all  combine  to  create  the 
college  crunch. 

The  Ontario  Federation  of 
Students  and  the  Ontario  Public 
Service  Employees  have  joined 
to  fight  the  financial  problems 
facing  the  colleges  of  Ontario. 
They  predict  tuition  increases, 
program  cuts,  student  aid  re- 
ductions and  the  possibility  of  a 
longer  school  year,  says  the  K-W 
Record. 

Six  Toronto  area  college  presi- 
dents warn  that  strong  measures 
such  as  terminations.,  reduced 
hours  of  instruction,  program 
cuts  and  the  necessity  of  high 
cost  programs  to  justify  their 
existence  may  be  needed  to 
reduce  a possible  $15  million 
deficit  for  the  Toronto  colleges. 

The  chaos  grows  as  students 
and  staff  alike  complain  and 
protest  about  rising  costs.  Presi- 
dents pull  out  their  hair  ii^ 
frustration,  and  sit-ins  such  as 
the  one  at  Fanshawe  college  in 
London  are  becoming  more  and 
more  popular. 

In  an  island  of  calm,  Joe 
Martin  sits  behind  his  desk  in  his 
office  at  Conestoga  College, 
Boon  Campus.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing sensationalized  reports  of 
college  problems  from  the  press, 
it  was  decided  to  go  straight  to 
the  horse’s  mouth  (no  offence 
intended)  to  find  out  the  real 
facts  about  the  situation  of  area 
colleges. 

Martin  admits  that  there  is  a 


large  problem  facing  the  col- 
leges, but  that  the  press  reports 
are  inflated,  perhaps  not  on 
purpose,  but  still  creating  a false 
image  of  the  situation  of  the  col- 
leges. 

The  Toronto  Star  says  that 
there  is  a growing  demand  for 
college  graduates  in  industry, 
yet  55%  of  the  applicants  are 
being  turned  away.  Martin  says 
that  he  does  not  believe  this 
figure  to  be  accurate.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  problem  is  the 
figure  arrived  at  includes 
courses  that  receive  many  appli- 
cations, without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  courses  that  receive, 
for  example,  only  eight  appli- 
cants a year. 

He  does  not,  however,  deny 
that  the  colleges  are  facing  a 
financial  crisis,  nor  that  it  is  a 
real  problem  to  both  the  staff 
and  students  of  the  Conestoga 
College  system. 

When  asked  how  he  believes 
the  students  and  staff  will  react, 
he  said  that  the  OFS  and  the 
OPSE  are  “preparing  for  reac- 
tion to  any  perceived  or  real 
cutbacks”  and  cited  the  Fan- 
shawe College  sit-in  as  an  exam- 
ple. 

Martin  said  that  there  may  be 
a deficit  as  large  as  $30  million 
within  the  Conestoga  system, 
but  he  and  his  staff  are  still  “fine 
tuning  the  budget”.  He  said  that, 
hopefully,  the  terminations  will 
be  very  few,  but  that  there  may 
be  some.  Instead  of  terminating 
contracts,  the  president  has  not 
refilled  vacancies  in  some  less 
vital  areas  such  as  advertising. 

When  Martin  was  asked  if 


lay-offs  are  likely,  he  said  that 
“the  college  system  is  not  a 
plant  to  be  turned  on  and  off” 
but  that  terminations  would  be 
minimal,  if  any. 

Comparing  Conestoga  to  the 
Toronto  colleges,  Martin  said 
that  our  deficit  is  smaller  per 
college,  but  that  no  really  accu- 
rate figure  could  be  given  be- 
cause “it  is  a moving  target  day 
to  day”. 

In  response  to  a quotation 
from  the  Toronto  Star  saying 
that  “programs  will  have  ratify 
their  existence”,  Martin  said 
that  only  one  program  is  under 
consideration  for  cancellation, 
but  it  is  still  hopeful,  and  that 
further  ‘tuning’  of  the  budget 
may  help. 

He  said  that  “he  will  save 
money  here  to  help  Guelph,  or 
save  money  in  Guelph  to  help 
Boon”.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
Conestoga  College  system.  All 
campuses  are  part  of  this,  and 
where  money  may  be  saved  at 
one  campus  to  help  another, 
without  affecting  the  programs, 
then  the  money  will  be  applied 
where  it  is  needed. 

Martin  admits  that  tuition 
hikes  are  almost  a certainty 
and,  as  a rough  figure  said  ‘10% 
across  the  system’.  The  students 
may  complain  about  this,  but  the 
government,  both  on  a federal 
and  provincial  level,  is  absorb- 
ing a large  part  of  this.  While 
tuition  increases,  the  percent 
paid  by  the  student  grows  less 
and  less.  The  average  student 
now  pays  as  little  as  15%  of 
actual  total  tuition,  or  even 
less. 


The  Conestoga  Centre:  are  students  getting  their  money’s  worth? 


Is  the  complex 
paying  its  way? 


The  Conestoga  Athletic  Com- 
plex is  presently  running  with  a 
break-even  budget,  according  to 
Bob  Neath,  Birector  of  Athletics 
and  Student  Activities. 

Spoke  has  ran  into  difficulties 
in  recent  weeks  attempting  to 
gain  some  information  on  the 
complex’s  finances.  Jack  Wil- 
liams, in  charge  of  college 
finances,  set  back  an  interview 
for  at  least  three  weeks  before 
turning  Spoke  over  to  Pat 
Carter.  A scheduled  meeting  at 
the  beginning  of  last  week  with 
Carter  was  then  delayed  for 
another  week  by  her  office. 

Spoke  then  sought  out  an 
interview  with  Neath  who  was 
sketchy  in  some  areas  due  to  the 
fact  he  has  only  been  on  the  job 
for  four  weeks.  He  suggested 
that  Carter  was  the  one  to 
answer  the  financial  informa- 
tion requested. 

Neath  did  suggest  the  centre 
isn’t  being  used  as  much  as  it 
might.  “The  students  are  not 
making  the  best  use  of  their  cen- 
tre.” 

“The  amount  of  use  the  com- 


plex gets  is  100  per  cent  worth 
the  money  (put  in  by  students) 
in  my  opinion.  It  is  an  excellent 
facility  with  excellent  poten- 
tial,” said  Neath. 

Neath  is  looking  to  get  the 
complex  used  by  more  students 
than  at  present.  “Communica- 
tion is  the  barrier  (between  the 
complex  and  the  students!.  We 
need  a communication  network 
about  events  (for  students)  on  a 
daily /weekly  basis.  Maybe  even 
my  own  personal  column  (in 
Spoke),”  said  Neath. 

“They  are  not  using  it  (the 
complex)  like  they  should.” 

Along  with  their  tuition  each 
student  pays  a $25  athletic  fee. 
Of  that,  $15  goes  towards  the 
operating  of  the  complex,  said 
Neath.  He  also  added  that  they 
can’t  afford  to  tap  the  students 
much  more.  You  can  only  ex- 
pect them  to  pay  so  much.  He 
calls  it  a self  imposed  ceiling  on 
student  increases. 

However.  Neath  added.  “We 
need  support  for  their  (the 
students)  centre  to  help  it  break 
even.” 
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U.S.  must  respect 
our  NEP  and  FIRA 

The  Canadian  government  said  last  week 
that  it  will  stand  firm  in  its  energy  and  foreign 
investment  policy  commitments.  This  followed 
strong  criticism  of  the  National  Energy 
Program  (NEP)  by  U.S.  trade  officials.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  also  launched  a 
formal  challenge  of  Canada’s  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Review  Agency  (FIRA). 

It  is  not  a surprising  move  on  their  part, 
considering  what  is  at  stake.  However,  the  U.S. 
must  be  made  to  realize  we  are  no  longer  going 
to  sit  back  and  watch  while  they  exploit  our 
resources  showing  little  concern  for  Canadians 
or  our  country. 

Historically,  this  has  been  the  nature  of  our 
land.  Raw  materials  have  been  extracted  and 
shipped  elsewhere  to  be  manufactured  or 
refined  and  sold  to,  among  others,  us.  As  a 
colony  of  first  France  then  Britain,  furs, 
lumber  and  fish  were  exported  to  the  mother- 
land. Later,  the  Americans  got  in  on  the  action, 
particularly  in  mining  and  oil  operations. 

Now,  Canada  is  making  a long-overdue 
attempt  to  gain  greater  control  of  the  wealth 
which  lies  within  our  borders. 

The  National  Energy  Program,  which  was 
introduced  in  October,  1980,  has  a mandate  to 
attain  50  per  cent  domestic  ownership  of  the  oil 
industry  by  1990.  At  present,  we  control  34  per 
cent,  six  per  cent  more  than  when  the  NEP 
came  into  being.  — 

The  Foreign  Investment  Review  Agency 
does  not  seek  greater  Canadian  ownership  in 
the  manufacturing  sector,  but  greater  control 
over  who  is  investing  in  our  country  and  the 
benefits  from  such  investment.  Among  other 
criteria,  FIRA  judges  benefit  by: 

Employment  - Will  the  investment  provide 
jobs  for  Canada? 

Resource  processing  - Will  the  raw  materials 
be  processed  in  this  country? 

Suppliers  - Will  the  investor  be  buying 
supplies  from  Canadian  firms? 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  FIRA  applicants 
have  been  approved  since  the  agency’s  organi- 
zation in  1974  - hardly  an  oppressive  record. 

With  these  measures  we  are  seeking  to  better 
our  economic  situation  by  controlling  our 
natural  resources  and  enterprises,  thereby 
controlling  our  destiny  as  an  economic  power. 
There  can  be  nothing  wrong  in  that. 

However,  this  idea  the  current  American 
administration  cannot  seem  to  fathom.  Yet, 
there  is  less  than  10  per  cent  foreign  ownership 
of  American  industry  and  only  half  of  that  is 
Canadian  interests. 

Possibly,  in  upcoming  Canada/U.S.  talks  at 
the  international  trade  headquarters  in  Gen- 
eva, our  southern  neighbors  will  comprehend 
what  one  former  American  president  has 
already  realized.  Richard  Nixon,  in  his  book 
The  Real  War,  stated  that  “their  understand- 
able desire  to  lessen  American  control  of  their 
enterprises  should  be  respected  and  en- 
couraged.” 

If  this  understanding  can  be  reached  then  the 
tension  which  now  exists  in  our  relationship 
with  the  U.S.  can  be  eased. 


Mixed  reactions 
over  liquor  laws 

Ontario  residents  no  longer 
have  to  wait  till  noon  to  wet  their 
whistle.  Dining  rooms  and  din- 
ing lounges  are  now  allowed  to 
serve  liquor  from  11  a.m.  to  1 
a.m.  Monday  through  Saturday. 

The  new  legislation  took  effect 
January  1,  1982.  However,  bars, 
liquor  stores  and  other  places 
where  food  is  not  served  are  not 
affected  by  the  new  law.  Liquor 
regulations  for  Sundays,  Christ- 
mas day  and  Good  Friday  re- 
main the  same,  from  noon  to  11 
p.m. 

Ontario  Liquor  Board  officials 
said  that  the  reason  for  the 
change  was  mainly  due  to  com- 
plaints from  customers,  espe- 
cially in  the  bigger  cities.  Dining 
lounges  were  under  pressure 
because  many  customers  want- 
ed early  lunches  along  with  an 
alcoholic  drink,  officials  said. 

Conestoga  College  students 
were  asked  how  they  felt  about 
the  new  law.  The  majority  were 
not  aware  that  there  had  been  a 
change  and,  once  informed, 
stated  that  it  should  not  make 
any  difference. 

“I  don’t  care  cause  I don’t 
drink  that  early  in  the  morn- 
ing,” said  second-year  Elec- 
tronic Technician  student 
Danny  Heinisch. 

“It  might  be  all  right  for 
business  but  it  won’t  really 
affect  me  because  I go  to  school 
all  day,”  said  Kathy  Jacobs, 
second  year.  Nursing. 

“Some  people  start  work 
early  therefore  by  11  when  they 
have  lunch  it’s  the  same  as  12,” 
said  Dave  MacDougall,  second 
year.  Marketing. 

Some  students  felt  that  Ontar- 
io Liquor  Laws  should  be  liber- 
alized even  further. 

“It  should  be  like  in  the  U.S. 
and  sell  it  (liquor)  in  supermar- 
kets,” said  Andy  Schulte,  sec- 
ond year.  Electronic  Techni- 
cian. 

As  for  the  local  dining  places, 
some  haven’t  bothered  to  serve 
liquor  before  12.  Ballingers  in 
Cambridge  said  that  so  far  there 
has  not  been  any  demand  so 
they  don’t  plan  to  make  any 
change.  Places  that  have 
changed  with  the  new  law  report 
that  there  has  been  little  re- 
sponse from  customers. 

Perhaps  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment should  have  added  the 
extra  hour  to  closing  time  in 
stead,  as  sofne  students  suggest 
ed. 

“The  extra  hour  at  the  end  is  a 
better  idea  because  I’m  never 
ready  to  leave  at  one  o’clock. 
Plus  you’re  impaired  by  that 
time  so  what’s  an  extra  hour,” 
said  Mark  Lepage,  third  year. 
Civil  Technology. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


I think  you  did  an  excellent  job  of  the  interview  and  the 
about  Faculty  Development. 

Thank  you. 
Bob  Skene. 


We  are  writing  to  you  to  express  our  dissatisfaction  with 
the  seating  space  available  in  the  cafeteria  between  12  noon 
and  one  p.m.  Since  this  is  the  regular  lunch  hour  for  90  per 
cent  of  the  students  attending  Doon,  we  feel  that  the 
cafeteria  should  be  able  to  accommodate  everyone.  We 
arrive  at  school  at  8:30  a.m'.  and  by  noon  all  we  want  is 
something  to  eat  and  a table  and  chair  to  eat  it  on.  At 
present,  six  of  us  are  sitting  on  the  floor  and  end  tables  of 
the  main  building.  As  this  is  an  apparent  problem  to 
everyone  who  comes  in  last  in  the  race  for  the  cafeteria,  we 
fell  something  should  be  done. 

Spoke  welcomes  contributions  from  staff  and  students  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  the  editor.  In  the  future,  however,  only 
letters  accompanied  by  a signature  will  be  printed. 


Appointments 

Productivity  Consultant 

J.  David  Pinnington  of  Cambridge,  President  of  Pinning- 
ton  Associates,  has  been  named  Productivity  Consultant  at 
Conestoga  College,  succeeding  Ronald  J.  Cooksley.  He  will 
head  the  Productivity  Institute  and  co-ordinate  the 
Productivity  Improvement  Education  Program  (PIEP)  at 
the  Doon  campus. 

The  program  consists  of  five  seven-week  modules,  at  a 
cost  of  $80  each.  These  modules  are:  People  I (dealing  with 
topics  such  as  effective  decision  making,  leadership  and 
motivation).  People  II  (dealing  with  topics  such  as  time 
usage,  training  and  planning,  and  management  by 
objectives).  Economics  and  Finance,  Place  - Business 
(business  administration)  and  Place  - Industry  (industrial 
administration).  Classes  are  held  in  the  evening,  and  PIEP 
is  in  operation  year-round,  except  during  July  and  August. 

For  more  information  on  the  Productivity  Institute  or  the 
Productivity  Improvement  Education  Program,  contact 
Pinnington  at  (519)  653-2511.  Ext  32:> 

Chairperson,  Board  of  Governors 

Veronica  Kerr  of  Kitchener,  currently  beginning  her 
fourth  year  as  a member  of  Conestoga  College’s  Board  of 
Governors,  has  been  named  Chairperson  of  the  Board  for 
1982,  succeeding  A.  Paul  Dilks  of  Stratford. 

Kerr,  a former  teacher  and  past  president  of  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Club  of-the  Canadian  Federation  of 
University  Women,  served  as  Vice-Chairperson,  Opera- 
tions. on  Conestoga’s  Board  of  Governors  in  1981. 

Community  Liaison  Officer 

John  Goddard,  Director  of  Conestoga  College’s  Perth  and 
Huron  County  Campuses  is  pleased  to  announce  that  Judy 
Trudgeon  has  been  appointed  Community  Liaison  Officer 
for  Perth  County. 

Her  major  responsibility  will  be  to  act  as  College 
representative  in  speaking  to  community  agencies,  local 
businesses,  schools  arid  various  organizations  regarding  the 
content  and  quality  of  programs  and  courses  offered  by 
Conestoga  College,  and  “doing  things  designed  to  be  of 
interest  to  potential  students,”  according  to  Goddard. 
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Canada  World  Youth 

Organization  sponsors 
exchange  program 


Go  west  young  man,  see  the 
world,  explore,  go  where  no  man 
has  gone  before.  Each  of  these 
expressions  deals  with  one 
thing:  travelling.  But  not  very 
many  students  can  afford  to 
travel  at  today’s  prices.  Howev- 
er, Canada  World  Youth  has 
offered  a solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Canada  World  Youth  sponsors 
an  exchange  program  between 
Canada  and  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America. 

If  you  are  17-20  years  of  age, 
are  working,  looking  for  a job  or 
a student,  you  qualify  for  the 
CWY  program. 

“The  qualifications  are  quite 
simple.  You  have  to  be  a Cana- 
dian citizen  or  a landed  immi- 
grant and  in  good  health,”  said 
Paul  Shea  of  CWY. 

The  CWY  is  spread  across 
Canada. 

“We  are  looking  for  as  wide  a 
range  of  young  people  as  possi- 
ble,” said  Shea.  They  want 
applicants  from  the  low,  high 
and  middle  class  segments  of 
the  population. 

To  make  the  program  avail- 
able to  young  people  of  all 
backgrounds  the  costs  for  food, 
lodging  and  some  spending 
money  are  covered  by  CWY. 

The  funds  come  from  a feder- 
al source  but,  CWY  is  a non- 
government organization. 

CWY  was  set  up  in  1971  to 
enable  young  people  to  under- 
stand and  accept  other  cultures 
and  nations.  It  lets  them  experi- 
ence and  observe  these  cultures 
thus  creating  a new  sense  of 
awareness  in  themselves.  It  aids 
them  in  the  appreciation  of  both 
their  native  and  foreign  .coun- 
tries. 

Since  the  people  will  be  work- 
ing and  living  in  the  community, 
they  will  be  involved  in  local 
affairs  and  projects. 

“They  could  do  just  about 
anything  from  working  on  fami- 
ly farms,  to  day  care,  to  food 
co-op  or  even  something  like 


fishing  in  the  Indian  Ocean,” 
said  Shea. 

Young  people  involved  in  this 
program  can  be  sent  to  Colum- 
bia, Equador,  Bolivia,  Costa 
Rica,  Senegal,  Mali,  Indonesia, 
India,  Malasia,  the  Philippines 
and  Sri  Lanka.  When  in  Canada 
they  could  be  located  anywhere 
from  British  Columbia  to  New- 
foundland. 

The  CWY  takes  approximate- 
ly 300  to  .350  Canadians  and  the 
same  amount  of  young  people 
from  the  other  countries  in- 
volved. 

The  applications  sent  to  the 
CWY  are  randomly  selected 
using  the  specifications  of  re- 
gion, sex  and  language  when 
making  their  first  choice. 

The  people  chosen  at  this  time 
will  be  called  in  for  an  evalua- 
tion sessions.  This  consists  of 
discussions  and  various  exer- 
cises aimed  to  bring  out  the 
personality  traits  they  are  look- 
ing for  in  an  applicant. 

The  individual  interview  with 
each  candidate  enables  the  CWY 
to  determine  whether  he  or  she 
is  suitable  for  the  program.  It 
also  lets  the  candidate  see  if  the 
CWY  meets  their  expectations. 

After  the  interview  the  file  of 
a recommended  applicant  is 
sent  to  the  secretariat  in  Mon- 
treal for  further  consideration. 

The  exchange  program  lasts 
for  a period  of  seven  months. 
The  people  selected  are  broken 
up  into  groups  of  seven  people 
along  with  one  group  leader. 
The  other  country  does  the 
same.  When  these  two  groups 
are  joined  together  they  form 
the  basic  work  team  that  will 
spend  half  of  its  time  in  Canada 
and  half  in  the  other  country. 

The  deadline  for  applications 
to  CWY  is  February  19, 1981.  For 
more  information  contact:  Can- 
ada World  Youth,  Ontario- 
Regional  Office,  627  Davenport 
Road,  Toronto,  Ontario.  M5R 
1L2.  Telephone:  (416)  922-0776 
telex-062-3171. 


Associate  Registrar  doubles 
as  college  awards  officer 


Betty  Martin,  the  Associate 
Registrar,  is  also  the  Adminis- 
trations/Awards officer  at  Boon. 
As  an  Awards  officer  she  “ad- 
ministers the  O.S.A.P.  program 
at  the  college,  following  the 
established  procedures  of  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities.” 

Students  apply  for  financial 
aid  from  the  college.  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin makes  the  information 
“computer  ready”  and  forwards 
it  to  the  Ministry.  There  the 
information  is  assessed  and  ap- 
propriate funds  are  decided 
upon  for  each  particular  case. 
The  student  receives  this  infor- 
mation in  the  mail  and  the  funds 
are  sent  to  the  college  where  the 
student  picks  up  his  grant  check 
or  loan  document  at  the  Regis- 
trar’s Office. 

If  a student’s  financial  situa- 
tion changes  then  Mrs.  Martin 
contacts  the  Ministry  and  the 
necessary  changes  are  made, 
whether  funds  are  increased  or 
decreased. 

In  the  case  of  a student’s 
withdrawal  from  school,  the 
funds  are  returned  to  the  Min- 
istry. 

Mrs.  Martin  says  she  must  be 
“aware  of  all  the  policies  so  as  to 
direct  students  in  the  best  way  to 
apply  for  funds  and  also  to  be 
able  to  assess  situations  correct- 
ly.” 

Scholarships,  awarded  for  ac- 
ademic achievement  and  bur- 
saries, awarded  for  financial 


need  are  also  handled  by  Mrs. 
Martin’s  office. 

Scholarships  are  designated 
each  year  while  bursaries  are 
applied  for.  A committed  “se- 
lects those  who  will  receive  bur- 
saries.” 

Some  scholarships  are  paid 
directly  to  the  college  and  “the 
criteria  have  been  established” 
as  to  what  a student  must 
achieve  to  receive  that  scholar- 
ship. Other  scholarships  are 
“external”.  They  are  paid  to  a 
specific  course  and  the  award  is 
made  “based  on  facility  recom- 
mendation.” Mrs.  Martin  is  re-, 
ponsible  for  the  scholarships 
that  are  paid  directly  to  the  col- 
lege. 

“In  most  cases  the  bursary  or 
scholarship  is  given  in  the  stu- 
dent’s graduating  year.”  How- 
ever, as  in  the  broadcasting 
program,  they  have  an  awards 
night  where  there  may  be  an 
award  for  top  first  year  student 
and  second  year  student  as  well 
as  the  graduating  student. 

Mrs.  Martin  must  keep  track 
of  the  manifold  variables  of  the 
numerous  scholarships.  As  she 
says,  “it  is  definitely  not  clear 
cut.” 


Missing  a braceiet? 

A gold  bracelet  with  inscrip- 
tion was  found  in  the  lady’s 
washroom  of  the  administration 
building.  Contact  Wendy 
Gardner  in  portable  nine. 


Heer,  a graduate  of  Conestoga's  jouralism  course,  is  satisfied  in  his  field  of  employrnent. 

Profile: 

Ex-student  enjoys  new  job 


One  of  the  writers  on  the 
Cambridge  Daily  Reporter  is 
Jim  Heer,  a graduate  of  the 
Journalism  Program  at  Cones- 
toga College.  Heer  has  been  a 
reporter  on  the  newspaper  since^ 
.August  of  1981. 

When  Heer  took  the  journal- 
ism course  it  was  for  the  dura- 
tion of  three  years.  Since  Sep- 
tember 1980,  it  has  turned  to  the 
module  system  and  the  course 
can  now  be  completed  in  80 
w^eks. 

“I  took  it  (the  journalism 
course)  because  I enjoyed  both 
writing  and  the  contact  that  it 
gives  me  with  people.” 

He  also  liked  the  fact  that  in 
being  a reporter  his  job  would 
not  be  as  monotonous  as  some. 

“I  don’t  know  if'I  could  do  the 
same  thing  day  after  day.”  In 
writing  for  a newspaper  Heer 
feels  that  the  events  and  situa- 
tions change  daily. 

Work  is  enjoyable  to  Heer 
because  of  the  excitement  and 
the  changes. 

However,  he  does  not  want  to 


remain  a part  of  the  newspaper 
staff  for  his  entire  career. 

“I  go  to  the  University  of 
Waterloo  part-time  to  take  En- 
glish. This  is  so  I can  move  up 
the  ‘journalism  ladder’.  I don’t 
think  it  can  hurt  to  have  a degree 
along  with  a diploma. 

“I  think  that  working  in  a 
newsroom  is  okay  for  a young 
guy  but  when  you  get  to  a certain 
age  (45  or  50)  you  should  try  to 
get  into  administrative  or  mana- 
gerial positions  on  a newspaper. 
I hope  to  have  more  security  at 
that  age.” 

Heer  credits  much  of  his 
knowledge  of  journalism  and 
newspapers  to  the  education 
that  he  received  at  Conestoga. 

“The  university  courses  I’m 
taking  are  more  for  English  de- 
velopment.” 

He  does  not  have  a lot  of  spare 
time  between  his  job  and  univer- 
sity but  he  has  enough  to  do  with 
what  he  wants  to. 

“The  system  here  (Cambridge 
Daily  Reporter)  is  pretty  good. 
If  you  are  going  to  work  at  night 


they  give  you  the  afternoon 
off.” 

The  small  weekly  paper  that 
Heer  worked  on  for  his  work 
term  from  the  college  was  not  as 
generous  with  its  reporters. 

“They  always  promised  me 
time  off  but  I never  got  it. 
Sometimes  I would  work  14 
hours  a day. 

“A  lot  of  people  will  try  to 
manipulate  you  — you  just  have 
to  say  no.” 

Heer  wrote  the  first  story  that 
he  was  paid  for  in  his  second 
year  at  the  college.  It  was  a 
freelance  article  for  Farm  and 
Country  about  the  artificial  in- 
semination of  cows. 

The  types  of  stories  that  Heer 
writes  have  changed  over  the 
years. 

“Yesterday  I interviewed 
Sheila  Copps,  a candidate  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  Ontario.  I am  also  going  to 
review  the  play  about  the  former 
premier  of  Newfoundland  en- 
titled Joey  (Smallwood),  and 
then  interview  him  about  it.” 
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Preview: 

Mandel  must  be  seen 
to  really  be  believed 


The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
has  rated  his  act  as  “an  A for 
entertainment  value”  and  the 
Toronto  Sun  has  written  that  he 
“is  one  of  the  most  talked  about 
entertainers  in  town.” 

The  entertainer  is  Mike  Man- 
del  and  this  Wednesday  at  6:00 
p.m.  he  and  his  partner  Bob 
Gray  will  be  appearing  at  the 
Conestoga  Centre. 

What  Mandel  does  during  his 
act  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed 
or  rather  what  Mandel  makes 
the  audience  do  has  to  be  seen  to 
be  believed.  By  using  one  word 
clues  Mandel  forces  people  to 
act  in  bizarre  ways.  He  has 
made  people  believe  that  they 
are  so  hot  they  start  taking  off 
their  clothes.  He  has  convinced 
people  they  are  chickens  and 
watched  them  as  they  flapped 
their  arms  while  they  tried  to 
lay  an  egg. 

It’s  all  in  fun  but  it  can  be 
dangerous.  Not  for  the  partici- 
pants, but  for  Mandel. 

In  1978  while  appearing  at 
Conestoga,  Mandel  convinced 
one  girl  that  she  had  just  won 
the  Miss  Universe  contest.  The 
girl  became  so  excited  that  she 


jumped  on  Mandel,  wrapped  her 
legs  and  arms  around  him  and 
they  both  fell  to  the  floor. 
Because  of  the  fall  Mandel 
suffered  a sprained  neck. 

What  Mandel  does  is  not 
hypnosis  but  rather  he  uses  the 
power  of  suggestion.  Under  the 
Ontario  Hypnosis  Act  it  is  illegal 
for  anyone-who  is  not  a doctor  or 
psychologist  ’to  use  hypnosis. 

Mandel  became  involved  in 
show  business  seven  years  ago. 
After  seeing  Kreskin  perform  at 
Seneca  College  he  started  doing 
tricks  for  friends  and  eventually 
got  a spot  on  the  Tommy  Banks 
show. 

Four  years  later  during  one  of 
his  performances  Mandel  met 
his  partner  Bob  Gray  or  Back- 
wards Bob. 

Grays’  talents  include  talking 
backwards,  writing  sideways, 
upside-down  and  backwards 
with  his  hands  and  feet  and  he  is 
able  to  repeat  a sequence  of  up 
to  30  numbers  backwards  after 
only  having  heard  them  once. 

Gray  along  with  an  American 
and  an  Australian  hold  the 
Guinness  World  Record  for  their 
backwards  talent. 


student  protests  ever  held  in 
Canada.  It  attracted  media  cov- 
erage from  all  over  the  province 
and  let  the  public,  and  the 
government,  know  that  students 
were  not  prepared  to  stand  idly 
by  while  the  government  contin- 
ually cuts  back  on  grants  to  edu- 
cation. 

The  OFS  holds  three  confer- 
ences a year  in  which  all  of  its 
merhbers  are  invited  to  attend. 
The  winter  conference,  the  an- 
nual general  meeting  in  June, 
and  the  fall  conference  in  late 
September.  Conferences  are 
held  so  that  the  OFS  can  become 
aware  of  what  is  going  on  at  the 
other  campuses  in  Ontario,  and 
therefore  determine  exactly 
what  the  problems  and  issues 
are  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with.  It  also  gives  the 
federation  a chance  to  decide  on 
upcoming  strategy  and  tactics 
in  dealing  with  these  problems. 
The  winter  conference  also 
allows  for  the  election  of  the  new 
members  of  the  executive  of  the 
OFS. 

Usually  the  winter  conference 
coincides  with  the  announce- 
ment of  what  the  upcoming 
academic  years  tuition  pay- 
ments are  going  to  be,  so  that  an 
official  announcement  could  be 
made  to  the  media  by  the  OFS 
during  the  conference.  Strange- 
ly enough  though  the  Ministry  of 
Education  has  decided  this  year 
to  wait  until  February  19  before 
it  will  make  its  tuition  an- 
nouncements. Strangely  enough 


again,  that  is  the  Friday  just 
before  most  universities  and 
colleges  have  their  reading 
weeks  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
announcements  are  made,  stu- 
dents will  more  then  likely  be 
going  home  or  at  least  leaving 
the  school  for  awhile.  This 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  any 
kind  of  united  opposition  against 
the  impending  increase.  It  also 
means  that  when  students  come 
back  they  will  be  too  busy  to  be 
overly  concerned  with  the  in- 
creases. 

The  OFS  is  however  planning 
a boycott  on  March  11  to  protest 
the  upcoming  tuition  increases. 
At  12  p.m.  on  March  11  all 
students  are  to  walk  out  of 
classes.  This  day  of  protest  is  to 
be  preceeded  by  a building  up 
process  to  create  interest  in  the 
boycott  and  the  following  week 
of  action.  The  theme  for  the 
week  leading  up  to  the  day  of 
protest  is  accessibility.  During 
this  time  delegates  of  the  OFS 
are  to  inform  their  campus’s  of 
what  is  going  to  happen  and 
why.  It  is  also  a time  to  contact 
the  local  media  and  make  sure 
they  are  aware  of  what  is  com- 
ing. 

The  second  stage  of  the  plan  is 
the  boycott  itself.  Member  insti- 
tutions are  to  plan  for  activities 
to  occur  during  the  boycott  such 
as  rallies,  pickets,  marches,  or 
study-ins.  After  the  day  of  pro- 
test there  is  to  be  a week  in 
which  the  press  is  to  be  kept 
informed  and  the  school  is  to  try 


to  hold  meetings  and  forums 
with  guest  speakers  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  movement 
going.  The  day  of  protest  on 
October  29  last  year  was  a great 
success,  but  after  it  was  over 
things  kind  of  dropped  off.  The 
OFS  this  year  wants  to  keep  the 
spirit  that  was  present  during 
the  October  29  protest  going 
after  the  planned  March  11 
boycott  of  classes. 

The  OFS  is  continually  grow- 
ing and  becoming  a more  pow- 
erful group.  They  are  having 
more  and  more  success  at  in- 
fluencing government  policy 
and  upholding  students  rights. 

The  OFS  recently  announced  a 
joint  campaign  with  the  Ontario^H 
Public  Service  Employees^^ 
Union,  which  represents  college 
teachers  and  support  staff.  The 
campaign  is  a joint  effort  to 
battle  against  the  massive  cut- 
backs that  are  facing  the  com- 
munity college  system  in  Ontar- 
io. 

The  OFS  is  always  looking  for 
new  members,  especially  com- 
munity colleges  which  have  few 
members  in  the  OFS.  Most 
institutions  have  little  luck 
fighting  the  ministry  for  more 
rights,  lower  tuition  fees,  and 
fewer  cutbacks  by  themselves. 
However,  as  a united  group  the 
OFS  has  had  a lot  more  success, 
and  the  bigger  they  are,  the 
stronger  they  are.  Although  it-is 
expensive,  it  is  definitely  a 
worthwhile  cause  to  become 
involved  in. 


Board  of  Governors 


Martin  revising 
college  budget 


On  January  25,  at  7:10  p.m., 
the  suits  sat  down  in  a second 
floor  room  of  the  Boon  campus 
of  Conestoga  College.  The  skirts 
also  attended  this  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

Various  complaints,  prob- 
lems, and  questions  were  posed 
at  this  meeting.  The  Data  Pro- 
cessing Advisory  Committee  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  num- 
ber of  computer-related  pro- 
grams being  offered  in  the 
region,  and  said  that  they  were 
“launching  a study  into  this”. 

Findings  of  a program  audit 
and  review  started  last  year 
were  announced  and  discussed. 
The  Mechanical  Engineering, 
and  Mechanical  Drafting  pro- 
grams were  reported  as  “having 
a fair  degree  of  problems,  but 
the  president  (Joe  Martin)  and 
his  staff  are  taking  actions  in 
this  area”.  Martin  said  that 
“important  program  is  in  the 
process  of  change”,  and  that  it 
is  the  organization  rather  than 
the  people  involved  in  the  course 
that  is  the  problem. 

But  more  than  just  statistics 
were  discussed  at  this  meeting. 

The  proposed  college  policy 
booklet  is  receiving  a thorough 
going  over,  as  the  board  of 
governors  approves,  questions, 
disagrees  with,  and  changes  it, 
article  by  article.  One  of  the 
problems  brought  up  was  a 
clause  that  restricted  the  em- 
ployment of  spouses  by  the 
college.  The  reasoning  for  this 
clause  is  t restrict  the  hiring  of  a 
husband  or  wife  if  their  spouse  is 
in  a hiring  or  supervisory  posi- 
tion. 

The  only  problem  with  this  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  contradictory 
to  the  federal  government’s  new 
Human  Rights  code.  The  word- 
ing of  this  article  is  ambiguous, 
and  will  be  changed  to  conform 
with  the  law. 

College  president,  Joe  Martin 
brought  up  several  problems 
facing  the  college,  that  were 
related  to  finances.  He  said  that 
“the  colleges  are  doing  the  best 
that  they  can  with  the  money 
available”,  and  that  he  is  upset 
by  the  way  the  press  is  handling 


the  situation.  He  said  the  press 
is  quoting  presidents  out  of 
context,  and  that  this,  combined 
with  inflated  statistics  further 
confuses  the  public  about  the 
issue  of  college  funding,  and  the 
problems  they  are  facing  today. 

He  said  that  he  and  his  staff 
are  “revising  the  budget  in 
order  to  reduce  expenses  for  this 
fiscal  year”  and  that  a reduction 
of  overall  spending  is  needed  in 
some  areas  to  leave  more 
money  for  the  colleges  primary 
concerns  - the  programs  of- 
fered. When  questioned  if  the 
college  would  approach  the  mu- 
nicipalities for  additional  fund- 
ing. Martin  said  that,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge,  the  colleges 
had  never  done  so,  nor  were 
they  about  to  start.  He  did, 
however,  warn  the  board  that 
the  1982/83  fiscal  year  would  be 
one  of  the  worst  faced  by  the 
college. 

Federal  support  of  the  col- 
leges will  be  cut  by  as  much  as 
10  per  cent  of  the  dollar  value. 
At  present,  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  funancing  30-40  per  cent 
of  the  college  and  with  a large 
cut  in  support  such  as  this,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  rhoney  must 
come  from  somewhere  else, 
siich  as  higher  tuition  fees. 

Martin  did  not  have  all  bad 
news  for  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. He  reported  that  $400,000. 
had  been  trimmed  from  the 
budget  to  date,  and  that  this 
figure  was  not  a final  one.  He 
also  emphasized  the  fact  that 
these  reductions  were  made  by 
not  filling  vacancies  in  the 
advertising  department  or  other 
less  vital  jobs,  rather  than  from 
cutting  corners  in  the  college 
programs. 

He  has  also  reported  that  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  the 
Doon  student  association  is  not 
losing  money.  He  said  that 
money  from  video  games, 
money-making  rather  than  los- 
ing pubs  and  other  fund  raising 
activities  are  the  reason  for  this. 
He  announced  that  $16,000.  will 
be  spent  on  lounge  renovations, 
and  that  $13,000  will  be  used  to 
continue  this  work  next  year. 


Howto  order  the  beer  that 

keeps  on  tasting  great. 


Cont’d  from  page  1 
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Entertainment 


Bopcats  at  Conestoga 


Leather  pants  and  mini-skirts 
seemed  to  be  the  norm  rather 
than  the  exception  last  week  at 
the  pub. 

The  Bopcats,  a Toronto  based 
group  played  their  rock  abilly 
music  to  a medium-sized  crowd. 
The  band  which  consists  of  Jack 
de  Keyzer,  Teddy  Fury,  Sonny 
Baker  and  Zeke  Rivers  have 
just  returned  from  a western 
tour  that  they  felt  was  very 
successful.  They  also  have  been 
in  the  studio  recording  for  their 
second  album  which  they  hope 
will  be  released  in  the  spring. 

The  band  did  two  long  sets, 
playing  a combination  of  cover 
tunes  and  original  material. 
This  energetic  and  danceable 
music  kept  the  crowd  bopping 
and  dancing  from  the  first  song 
to  the  last.  The  band  thought 
“the  crowd  was  a bit  lacadaisi- 
cal”  early  in  the  night  but  that 
they  got  better  as  the  night  went 
on. 

The  band  felt>that  they  got  a 
good  reception  in  this  area  and 
they  enjoyed  playing  Conestoga. 


They  did  comment  on  the  stage 
though,  saying  that  without  car- 
peting it  was  like  playing  on 
concrete.  The  band  had  a very 
professional  attitude  both  on 
stage  and  off. 

Last  week’s  pub  was  also 
Molson’s  night.  Molson’s  spon- 
sored a “Greaser  of  the  Night 
Contest.’’  This  brought  people  to 
the  pub  dressed  in  a variety  of 
costumes.  Some  of  the  girls  had 
bobby  socks  and  poodle  skirts 
but  the  winner  of  the  “Greaser 
of  the  Night’’  contest  for  the 
girls,  Jane  Townend,  had  bn  a 
mini-skirt,  and  a leather  jacket. 
Peter  Psutka  was  the  winner  for 
the  guys. 

Note  should  be  made  in  re- 
gards to  this  contest  that  rock- 
abilly bands  may  grease  their 
hair  but  they  are  not  Happy 
Days  type  greasers. 

The  pub  seemed  to  be  a 
success,  most  of  the  people  who 
attended  enjoyed  themselves, 
and  the  band  went  over  well 
considering  rockabilly  is  rela- 
tively unknown  in  this  area. 


Whose  Life  is  it  Anyway?  is  a 
movie  that  everybody  can 
enjoy.  It  is  a combination  of 
superb  acting,  impeccable  writ- 
ing, and  flawless  directing.  If 
any  film  ever  came  clo.se  to 
being  perfect,  this  is  it. 

Basically,  the  film  is  about  a 
sculptor  who  becomes  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down.  When  he 
comes  to  a full  realization  of 
what  this  means,  he  decides  he 
no  longer  wants  to  live.  But,  as 
the  title  suggests,  this  is  not  as 
easy  as  it  would  seem. 

Richard  Dreyfuss  plays  the 
part  of  Ken  Harrison  with  the 
skill  that  has  made  him  one  of 
the  best  actors  in  America.  For 
most  of  the  film  he  has  only  his 
voice  and  his  head  to  work  with, 

. but  Dreyfuss  successfully  works 
beyond  these  limitations. 

Granted,  Dreyfuss  has  a top 
notch  script,  full  of  warmth, 
humor  and  truth.  Brian  Clark 
co-wrote  the  screenplay,  based 
on  his  stage  play  of  the  same 

Record  review 


The  Specials 
Ghost  Town  E.P. 

Chrysalis  CDS  2525 

Not  an  album,  but  a 12-inch 
extended  play  containing  three 
songs.  The  Specials  last  single 
before  their  break-up  was  also 
their  best,  both  commercially 
and  critically. 

Ghost  Town  was  released  in 
England  in  the  summer  of  1981, 
during  the  major  racial  riots, 
and  quickly  became  an  anthem. 
The  lyrics  are  a commentary  on 
what  England  used  to  be,  and 
what  it  is  now.  (Which,  of 
cgurse,  means  the  mass  un- 
employment, rioting,  and  gener- 
al apathy  towards  the  youth  by 
the  Thatcher  government.)  This 
extended  (6.02)  version  of  the 
song  is  brilliant,  with  a slow, 
infectious  beat  and  eerie  key- 
boards, giving  it  an  atmosphere 
that  fits  perfectly  with  what  was 
going  on  at  the  time. 

The  flip-side  is  made  up  of 
Why?  and  Friday  Night  Satur- 
day Morning,  both  commen- 
taries along  the  same  lines  as 


title,  with  Reginald  Rose. 

John  Cassavetes  turns  in  a 
fine  performance  as  Dr.  Em- 
merson,  the  talented  doctor  who 
initially  snatches  Harrison  from 
death.  Unfortunately,  Emmer- 
son  is  only  concerned  with  his 
patients’  physical  survival,  and 
he  is  appalled  when  he  learns 
that  Harrison  wants  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  hospital  and 
allowed  to  die.  Without  dialysis, 
Harrison  would  be  dead  witlrin  a 
week. 

Undaunted,  Harrison  pro- 
ceeds to  obtain  legal  counsel  for 
himself.  He  learns  that  if  he  is 
found  to  be  legally  incompetent, 
he  could  be  committed  to  the 
hospital,  and  lose  the  voluntary 
status  he  already  has. 

Harrison  is  subjected  to  a 
procession  of  psychiatrists,  both 
for  and  against  him,  and  the 
final  decision  of  Harrison’s 
mental  competence  is  left  up  to 
a judge.  (“However  I decide,  I 
am  a hanging  judge.’’) 


Zingers ! 

Ghost  Town. 

Why?  is  especially  notable, 
written  by  one  of  the  group’s 
singers,  Lynval  Golding,  after 
he  was  the  victim  of  a racial 
attack  (Golding  is  black).  Only 
recently,  Golding  was  beaten 
again. 

•He  and  two  black  friends  were 
set  upon  by  a gang  of  knife- 
wielding  whites,  with  the  end 
result  being  minor  injuries  for 
his  friends,  but  29  stitches  to  the 
eye  area  and  neck  for  Golding. 
The  jugular  vein  was  luckily 
just  missed,  but  his  vision  in  one 
eye  will  probably  be  impaired 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Anyway,  if  you  are  interested 
in  the  social"  situation  in  Eng- 
land at  all,  or  just  want  some 
good  music,  or  both,  pick  up  a 
copy  of  Ghost  Town.- 

Siouxsie  and  the  Banshees 
Once  Upon  A Time/The  Singles 
Polydor  PDS-1-6338 

Siouxsie  and  the  Banshees 
were  the  last  of  the  major 
1977-era  English  punk  groups  to 


The  film  is  interspersed  with 
both  humorous  scenes  and 
heartwrenching  ones. 

When  Harrison’s  orderly  is 
caught  playing  the  xylophone  on 
the  patient’s  legs,  Harrison 
quips,  “He  was  testing  my  re- 
flexes.” 

In  the  midst  of  his  legal  battle, 
Harrison  notes,  “This  hospital 
will  kill  no  quad  before  its 
time.” 

Lines  such  as  these  leave  the 
audience  laughing  and  crying. 

Though  the  film  deals  with  the 
pressing  question  of  a person’s 
right  to  die,  it  does  not  make 
definite,  sweeping  statements. 
It  merely  records  the  battle  of 
one  man  against  the  system. 

Richard  Dreyfuss  cannot  be 
praised  too  much  for  his  perfor- 
mance of  a man  crying  out  for 
“bunnies  on  my  bib”  and  death 
at  the  same  time. 

Whose  Life  is  it  Anyway?  is 
currently  playing  at  Kitchener’s 
Fairview  Park  Cinema. 


sign  a record  contract,  but  have 
wasted  no  time  in  getting  out 
vinyl  product  since  then. 

From  late  1978  they  have  had 
four  albums  (three  in  Canada) 
released,  along  with  nine  singles 
(none  here).  Once  Upon  A 
Time/The  Singles  collects  those 
singles  A-sides,  plus  one  song. 
Mirage,  from  their  debut  album. 
The  Scream. 

From  their  first  45  (Hong 
Kong  Garden,  which  made  Top 
Ten  in  Britain)  to  their  most 
recent,  Arabian  Knights,  Sioux- 
sie Sioux  and  her  men  have 
produced  entertaining,  con- 
stantly evolving  music,  from 
early  punk  thrash  to  more  com- 
plex, involved  “new  wave”. 

Four  out  of  the  10  songs  are 
not  on  their  domestically- 
released  albums,  making  it 
worth  picking  up  even  if  you 
have  those  Ip’s.  And  if  you  don’t, 
it’s  even  better,  ten  of  their 
better  songs  on  one  piece  of 
vinyl. 

Siouxsie  and  the  Banshees  will 
gain  a lot  of  new  fans  from  this 
one. 


Lead  singer  of  the  Bopcats. 


FM:This  Week's  pub 


FM  is  a Toronto-based  power 
trio  who  play  a unique  blend  of 
rock  and  progressive  , rock  in 
some  very  unusual  ways.  The 
band  is  composed  of  Cam  Haw- 
kins (bass,  vocals  and  key- 
boards), Ben  Mink  (mandolin 
and  violin),  and  Marty  Dellar 
(drums  and  percussion). 

FM  was  originally  formed  by 
Nash  the  Slash  and  Cam  Haw- 
kins. They  played  their  unique 
style  of  rock  in  small  exclusive 
clubs  in  Toronto.  FM  began  to 
catch  on  and  soon  Dellar  was 
called  in  to  replace  the  drum 
box.  The  line  up  of  Hawkins, 
Dellar  and  Slash  recorded  the 
album  Black  Noise.  Much  to 
even  their  surprise  the  album 
sold  very  well  and  FM  had  a 
gold  album  on  their  hands. 

At  this  point  in  time  Nash  the 
Slash  became  disenchanted  and 
quit  the  band.  This  left  FM  with 
a very  serious  problem.  They 
had  agreed  to  record  a direct  to 
disc  album  for  their  label  (Pass- 
port) but  they  had  no  violin- 


ist/mandolinist.  Enter  Ben  Mink 
fresh  from  a tour  with  Murray 
McGlauchlin.  Ben  did  the  album 
with  FM 

Since  joining  FM  Mink  has 
played  on  the  albums  Surveil- 
lance, Head  Room  and  City  of 
Fear.  Mink  has  also  recorded  a 
solo  album  entitled  Foreign  Ex- 
change. Mink’s  role  as  an  elec- 
tric violin  and  mandolin  player 
is  so  unusual  that  he  w’as 
recently  featured  in  Frets,  a 
bluegrass  magazine. 

FM  has  been  hard  at  work 
promoting  their  albums.  They 
recently  opened  for  Rush  on 
their  latest  tour  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  This  was  a good  break. 
“It  gave  us  a chance  to  play  our 
music  to  exactly  the  right 
crowd,”  says  Mink. 

FM  is  currently  due  for  a new 
album.  It  would  seem  likely  that 
they  will  preview  some  new 
material  when  they  play  here 
Thursday.  With  carnival  spirit 
at  its  height  FM  will  make 
Thursday’s  pub  a reaT  rocker. 


Coming 

up... 


Boon 

Don’t  forget  to  sign  up 
for  the  event  that  you  wish 
to  enter.  There  is  a lot 
going  on,  and  you  wouldn’t 
want  to  miss  any  of  it. 

Don’t  Miss; 

The  Hot  Legs  Contest 

The  Jello  Eating  Con- 
test 

Spaghetti  Dinner  & Bar 

Mike  Mandel 

The  Polar  Pub  with  F.M. 
and  so  much  more. 


One  man's  battle  to  the  death 
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Profile 

Burton  Cummings 


Canadian  singer/songwriter 
Burton  Cummings  has  recently 
embarked  on  a new  career. 

Cummings  co-stars  with  Glyn- 
nis  O’Connor  in  the  motion 
picture  Melanie,  yet  to  be  re- 
leased in  the  Kitchener-Water- 
loo  area. 

Cummings  began  his  artistic 
career  as  lead  singer/keyboar- 
dist with  the  internationally 
renowned  group  The  Guess  Who. 
In  1970,  The  Guess  Who  sold 
more  singles  than  any  other 
group  in  the  world.  Their  hits 
include  “American  Woman,” 
“These  Eyes,”  and  “Laugh- 
ing”. 

In  the  midst  of  this  success, 
Cummings  chose  to  gamble  on 
himself,  and  he  embarked  on  a 
new  solo  career.  His  first  album, 
“Burton  Cummings”  contained 
two  hit  singles,  “I’m  Scared,” 
and  “Stand  Tall”. 


Cummings  has  12  Juno 
Awards  for  Best  Male  Artist 
under  his  belt,  and  he  frequently 
does  concerts  around  the  world. 

Though  acting  is  a new  depar- 
ture for  Cummings,  the  charac- 
ter that  he  plays  in  Melanie  is 
not  unfamiliar.  Rick  Manning  is 
a former  rock  and  roll  musician 
who  is  struggling  to  regain  his 
career,  and  find  creativity  in  his 
life  and  work. 

Melanie  (played  by  Glynnis 
O’Connor)  is  a young  woman  in 
pursuit  of  her  young  son  who  has 
been  taken  away  by  his  father  to 
live  in  California. 

When  Rick  and  Melanie  meet, 
they  both  find  a new  purpose  in 
life,  and  they  learn  to  help  each 
other  and  themselves. 

Cummings  wrote  some  of  the 
music  for  the  film,  including  the 
current  hit,  “You  Saved  My 
Soul”. 


Burton  Cummings  and  Glynnis  O'Connor  in  a scene  from  the  new  movie  Melanie. 


This  victim  of  the  icy  slopes  learns  a chilling  lesson. 


Freezin'  fun  on  Blue  Mt.  slopes ' 


One  hundred  and  thirty  in- 
trepid Conestoga  students, 
braving  brutal  sub-zero  temper- 
atures, took  to  the  slopes  of  Blue 
Mountain  Ski  Resort  last  Fri- 
day. One  student  suffered  a mild 
case  of  frost  bite  to  his  cheeks  on 
the  very  first  run,  but  regard- 
less everyone  involved  had  a 
good  time. 

Students  paid  $16  for  the  trip. 
The  cost  included  a day  ticket, 
that  is  usually  priced  at  $15. 
Rental  of  skis,  boots  and  poles 
cost  only  $7.50,  (down  from  $12) 
and  ski  lessons  were  available 
for  $3.50.  The  college  was  given 
a special  group  rate,  and  the 
Doon  Student  Association  sub- 
sidized the  trip  at  a cost  of  $2  per 
student. 

Even  those  most  disgruntled 


by  the  cold  (-22),  were  im- 
pressed with  Ontario’s  largest 
ski  resort  which  is  located  just 
outside  Collingwood.  It  has  30 
different  runs  ranging  from  be- 
ginner to  expert,  stretching  over 
a distance  of  214  miles.  Students 
could  also  take  a free,  four  mile 
bus  trip  to  Georgian  Peaks,  the 
highest  mountains  in  Ontario, 
which  have  a vertical  drop  of  820 
feet,  with  runs  of  more  than  114 
miles  long. 

Ski  conditions  on  Friday  were 
good.  There  were  no  long  line- 
ups for  the  lifts  and  the  snow 
was  fast.  The  sky  was  clear, 
with  no  falling  snow  and  snow- 
making machines  were  operat- 
ing, that  cover  one  acre  of  land 
with  one  foot  of  snow  every  two 
hours,  to  compensate  adequate- 


ly. The  machines,  combined 
with  the  bitter  cold  and  wind, 
added  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
skiers.  On  narrow  runs  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  their  biting 
spray. 

Students  had  a choice  of  sev- 
eral cafeterias  and  licenced 
lounges  to  thaw  out  in. 

Duane  Shadd,  who  organized 
the  trip,  said,  “The  weather  was 
not  a negative  factor.  The  stu- 
dents were  all  asking  when  the 
next  trip  would  be.” 

Die  hard  skiers  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  the  Conestoga  Ski 
Club  is  planning  a ski  expedition 
to  Buffalo  on  February  12,  and 
another  visit  to  Blue  Mountain 
near  the  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March.  Better  bun- 
dle up! 


Take  a journey 

to  the  center 
of  your  mind 


If  you  have  had  an  E.S.P. 
experience,  a vivid  dream  that 
became  reality,  or  an  out  of 
body  experience  that  you  could 
not  explain,  the  K-W  Parap- 
sychology Institute  jnay  be  a^jle 
to  help  you  understand  and  ^eal 
positively  with  the  situation. 

Denis  Wilson,  founder  of  the 
organization  opened  the  K-W 
Parapsychology  Institute,  on 
January  1,  1982. 

“It  is  the  first  institute  of  its 
kind  here  in  the  K-W  area,  but 
we  have  been  around  for  12 
years  now.” 

“We  are  offering  the  general 
public  a place  to  come  and  learn 
about  such  things  as  clair- 
voyancy,  dream  interpretation, 
reincarnation,  and  psychic  de- 
velopment,” said  Wilson.  Peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  life  are 
enrolling  in  the  programs  of- 
fered by  the  Institute.  “We  have 
had  stockbrokers,  housewives 
and  policemen  in  some  group 
sessions.” 

Wilson  studied  meditation  in 
India  and  Japan  for  three  years 
before  coming  back  to  Canada. 
“There  are  three  senior  stu- 
dents on  staff  working  with 
me,”  said  Wilson. 

The  K-W  Parasychology  Insti- 
tute, located  at  824  King  St.  W., 
offers  the  public  seminars,  med- 
itation and  psychic  development 
courses,  taped  guaranteed  pri- 
vate readings,  group  readings 
and  study  groups.  The  readings 
are  tax  deductible.  (Prices  for 
the  courses  range  from  $65  to 
240.) 

“Learning  to  meditate  is  a 
course  for  beginners  or  for  those 
who  wish  more  insight  and 
informations  into  a rewarding 
meditation  system,”  said  Wil- 
son. It  is  designed  as  an  easy, 
gentle  learning  process,  to  hel^ 
the  individual  in  any  way  he 
wishes  to  apply  it.  Sessions  are 
Mondays  f^m  8: 00  to  10: 00  p.m. 
“People  are  invited  to  come  any 
Monday  for  seven  weeks.”  The 
cost  is  $65. 

Advanced  meditation  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  have  taken 
the  basic  meditation  course. 
These  people  wish  to  continue 
with  the  group  meditation  and 
have  entered  the  group  on  a 
yearly  basis.  Field  trips  are 
taken,  for  example,  and  lectures 
by  other  psychics  are  given. 
Perhaps  a visit  to  a haunted 
house  to  investigate  the  haunt- 
ing is  arranged.  The  group 
meets  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
from  8:00  to  12:00.  This  costs 
$240,  yearly. 


“We  also  offer  lessons  in  the 
interpretation  of  Tarot  cards. 
Palmistry  (the  reading  of  the 
palm).  Aura  reading  (energy 
field  around  the  body),  and 
Psychometry  (object  reading). 
Any  one  of  these  courses  can  be 
used  for  pleasure  and  to  enter- 
tain. 

“Our  classes  are  kept  small  so 
that  individual  attention  can  be 
given  to  each  student,”  said 
Wilson.  Meetings  are  Wednes- 
days from  8 p.m.  to  12  midnight, 
for  an  eight  week  period.  The 
cost  is  $150.  The  program  will 
begin  when  ten  people  are 
signed  up. 

Wilson  is  also  a trance  medi- 
um and  is  able  to  give  readings 
while  in  an  altered  state  of 
conciousness.  He  can  answer 
any  question  you  wish  to  ask 
through  his  guide.  These  read- 
ings are  approximately  an  hour 
in  length.  The  sessions  are 
attended  by  two  seniors  at  the 
Institute  as  well  as  the  person 
having  the  reading.  The  read- 
ings are  taped  and  a copy  is  held 
for  the  K-W  Parasychology  In- 
stitute, with  a copy  going  to  the 
subject  of  the  reading.  A read- 
ing is  done  by  appointment  only. 
The  cost  is  $125. 

On  Feb.  2 at  8:30  p.m.  there 
will  be  a seminar  on  reincarna- 
tion. Past  lives  and  karma  will 
be  discussed.  Theories  of  others 
around  the  world  will  be  looked 
at. 

On  Feb.  16  there  is  a seminar 
on  psychic  development.  Part 
one  of  the  seminar  will  deal  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  psychic 
field  and  how  to  develop  these 
abilities.  Questions  about  auto- 
matic writing,  haunted  houses 
and  predictions  will  be  anj 
swered.  ^ 

On  Feb.  23,  part  two  of  the 
psychic  development  course  will 
deal  with  ways  to  use  your 
psychic  abilities  in  every  day 
life,  to  reduce  stress  and  strain, 
and  to  bring  out  precognition, 
clairvoyance,  psychokinesis  and 
telepathy. 

A seminar  on  astral  projection 
will  begin  on  Mar.  9 at  8: 30  p.m. 
A method  of  out  of  body  travel 
will  be  taught  at  this  seminar. 
“Most  people  have  done  it  in  a 
state  of  sleep.  This  method  will 
show  you  how  to  do  it  in  the 
conscious  state,”  said  Wilson. 

Wilson  is  expecting  between 
20  and  30  people  at  the  first 
meeting. 

The- K-W  Parasychology  Insti- 
tute is  open  from  11:00  a.m.  to 
8:00  p.m.  Monday  to  Friday. 
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Conestogq  in  Women's  Volleyball  Interlock 


The  Women’s  Volleyball  In- 
terlock came  to  an  end  on 
Sunday  afternoon  January  24, 
1982.  Four  West  and  six  Central 
teams  competed  in  the  two-day 
event  at  the  Conestoga  Centre. 

Participating  teams  included, 
St.  Clair,  Fanshawe,  Conestoga, 
^^lohawk,  Georgian,  Sheridan, 
^Plambrian,  George  Brown,  Sene- 
ca and  Centennial. 

Conestoga  took  an  early  lead 
in  their  game  with  Cambrian. 
The  two  teams  were  evenly 
matched  and  played  well.  The 
score  was  16-14  for  Conestoga  in 
the  first  game,  11-15  in  the 
second  and  10-15  at  the  end  of  the 
third  game. 

At  seven  o’clock  on  Saturday 
evening,  Conestoga  played 
George  Brown.  Conestoga’s 
team  effort  paid  off  as  they  took 
a great  10-point  lead  early  into 
the  game.  The  team’s  spirit  was 
kept  alive  throughout  the  game, 
and  the  match  was  won  16-14  and 
15-12. 

Conestoga’s  last  game  for  the 
evening  was  against  Seneca.  The 
first  game  was  lost  but  Cones- 
toga pulled  ahead  in  the  second 
and  third  winning  15-8  and  15- 
10. 

St.  Clair  and  Cambrian  played 
well  together,,  with  St.  Clair 
pulling  ahead  in  the  end  with 
just  a few  more  points  in  each 
game.  St.  Clair  won  16-14  and  16- 

14.  , ^ 

Games  continued  early  Sun- 
day morning,  and  many  teams 
were  not  at  their  best. 

It  was  a disappointing  game 
for  Conestoga  as  they  played 
Sheridan.  The  first  game  went 
by  quickly  as  Sheridan  won  15-3. 
A high  level  of  adrenalin  and 
enthusiasm  seemed  to  help  Con- 
estoga as  they  entered  the  sec- 
ond game,  with  a quick  4-1  lead. 
Sheridan  put  the  pressure  on  and 
gained  a few  more  points  to  win 
15-4. 

Conestoga’s  last  game  was 
against  Centennial.  It  was  a 
hard  Hame  to  the  finish  for  both 


Conestoga  (far  side)  battles  George  Brown  College. 

sides.  Players  seemed  tired  and 
errors  that  don’t  occur  often 
were  made.  Centennial  won  the 
first  game  15-7.  In  the  second 
game  Conestoga  pulled  ahead 
with  an  early  5-1  lead,  but  were 
unable  to  stay  ahead.  Conestoga 
was  trailing  5 points  in  the  final 
15-10  score. 

It  was  a funfilled  weekend  for 
the  teams,  win  or  lose,  and  they 
can  look  forward  to  another 
interlock  in  North  Bay  on  Febru- 
ary 6th  and  7th.  Winning  teams 
are  chosen  by  total  points.  The 
top  three  teams  from  the  in- 
terlock will  then  continue  com- 
peting at  the  Ontario’s  at  Seneca 
College. 


Nobody  came  to  play 

Clinic  was  squashed  by  poor  attendance 


Sports  week 


Tues.  Feb. 

Co-ed  Broomball  League,  (all  games  20  min- 
utes) 

11:30  Goodtimers  vs  Sweepers 
12: 30  Beavers  vs  Arden’s  Army 
4: 00  Marketing  Mashers  vs  Stratford 
4: 30  Beavers  vs  Stratford 

Co-ed  Crushers  vs  Marketing  Mashers 
Wed.  Feb.  3 

Varsity  Hockey  8:00  p.m.  Seneca  at  Conestoga 
Thurs.  Feb.  4 
Co-ed  Broomball  League, 

11: 30  Bob’s  Bruisers  vs  Fido 

Air  & Water  Animals  vs  Sweepers 
12: 00  Sweepers  vs  Fido 

Bob’s  Bruisers  vs  Air  & Water  Animals 
3:00  Rookies  vs  Arden’s  Army 
3: 30  Co-ed  Crushers  vs  Assets 

Marketing  Mashers  vs  Arden’s  Army 
4: 20  Rookies  vs  Marketing  Mashers 
Assets  vs  Warm  Bodies 
Feb.  5 & 6 

O.C.A.A.  West  Regional  Badminton  Champion- 
ship, St.  Clair  College 

Sat.  Feb.  6 

bl-  Varsity  Womens  Volleyball  at  Canadore 
- Varsity  Men’s  Volleyball  at  Fanshawe 


A men’s  squash  clinic  was  held 
at  the  athletic  complex  on 
Thursday.  Unfortunately,  only 
one  person  showed  up,  your  good 
’ol  reporter.  Instructor  Chuck 
Mathies  said  that  men  prefer  to 
play  the  game  as  opposed  to 
going  to  a clinic  to  learn  its  fun- 
damentals. 

Appropriate  dress  is  a must 
for  playing  squash.  A t-shirt, 
shorts,  sweatsocks,  and  a good 
pair  of  sneakers  do  the  job' well. 
Please,  no  jogging  shoes  with 
black  soles. 

Next  on  the  agenda  is  a squash 
racket.  It  is  about  the  length  of  a 
tennis  racket  but  thinner  and 
lighter.  The  strung  part  of  the 
racket  is  round  and  small.  The 
squash  ball  is  small  and  black. 
We  used  a blue  dot  ball  which  is 
faster  and  used  by  beginners.  A 
yellow  dot  ball  is  used  by 
advanced  players  and  takes 
more  power  and  skill  to  hit. 

A pair  of  shatterproof  eye- 
glasses is  the  most  important 
thing  to  have  when  one  plays 
squash.  Mathies  has  seen  too 
many  eye  injuries  since  he’s 
been  playing  squash.  Because 
the  ball  travels  so  fast,  it  can 
catch  anyone  by  surprise  and  hit 
them  in  the  eye.  A person  can 
receive  severe  eye  injuries  from 
a fast  travelling  ball. 

Mathies  explained  the  rules  of 
the  game.  Each  game  is  played 
up  to  nine  points  and  a person 
can  only  score  on  their  own 
serve. 

It  was  a tall  order  to  return 
shots  delivered  by  Mathies  with 
a forehand  shot.  The  key  to  a 
good  forehand  is  to  react  quickly 
to  the  oncoming  ball  with  the 
racket  at  the  ready  while  bend- 
ing the  knees  to  get  under  the 
ball. 

The  backhand  shot  is  quite 
tough  to  master.  The  hardest 
thing  to  remember  is  to  follow 
through  with  the  racket  instead 
of  pulling  up  on  the  follow 


through. 

Then  the  real  fun  starts,  prac- 
tising serves.  The  sidearm  serve 
is  difficult  because  you  have  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  ball  while 
trying  to  place  it  so  the  opponent 
will  have  a hard  time  returning 
it.  After  several  tries  I decided 
to  go  on  to  overhead  serves. 
They  aren’t  hard  to  do  but  they 
are  too  easy  to  return. 

The  underhand  serve  is  hard 
to  get  right.  You  hold  the  ball 
just  above  the  racket  and  hit  it  in 
an  upward  arc.  The  ball  then 
bounces  high  off  the  wall  and 
lands  in  the.  far  corner  on  either 
side  of  the  court.  It  gives  any 
opponent  fits. 

Mathies  decided  a game  was 
in  order,  to  test  my  newly 
acquired  skillsf?)  and  I prompt- 
ly agreed.  Before  I knew  what 
struck  me  I was  down  8 to  0.  At 
least  I made  it  look  respectable 
at  9 to  3. 

Conestoga  used  to  have  an 
arrangement  with  a club,  Doon 
Pines  (previously  Country 
Stone)  to  let  the  students  play 
squash  there.  The  club  would 
waive  the  guest  fee  and  students 
were  charged  only  the  regular 
court  fee.  But  the  courts  were 
available  just  during  the  day. 
The  college  has  had  its  own 
courts  since  last  September  so  it 
no  longer  has  to  deal  with 
outside  organizations. 

The  first  clinic  at  Conestoga 
was  held  in  early  fall  of  last 
year.  The  turnout  was  quite  good 
with  mainly  females  attending. 

There  are  two  squash  clinics 
per  year,  one  in  the  fall  and  one 
in  January.  The  basic  purpose  of 
the  clinics  is  orientation:  "to 
familiarize  them  with  the  basic 
rules,  boundaries,  serves,  and 
the  various  positions  to  take  on 
the  court.  They  should  be  able  to 
play  by  themselves  or  with  a 
partner,"  Mathies  said. 

In  most  clinics  time  is  spent  on 
the  fundamentals  such  as  learn- 


ing the  rules.  There  is  little  time 
for  actual  playing  of  the  game 
because  the  sessions  last  about 
half  an  hour. 

Mathies  would  like  to  see  more 
students  participate  in  the  clin- 
ics. The  clinic  was  successful 
last  year  but  not  this  year,  he 
said. 

The  monthly  calendar  of 
events  is  the  main  item  that 
Mathies  relies  on  to  promote  the 
clinics.  There  was  an  idea  to  use 
separate  flyers  to  put  around  the 
campus  but  that  fell  through 
when  the  person  in  charge  of 
promotion  got  sick. 

Mathies  has  been  playing 
squash  for  eight  years.  He  says 
it  helps  a person  keep  a high 
level  of  energy  and  to  stay  in 
shape.  “Squash  gets  rid  of  frus- 
trations and  helps  a person  to 
relax  at  home.’’ 

Co-ed  Broomball 
sweeps  complex 

Conestoga’s  co-ed  broomball 
league  started  January  19  and 
will  be  going  on  for  four  weeks, 
including  one  week  of  playoffs. 
The  league  consists  of  teams 
made  up  of  students  from 
various  departments  at  Cones- 
toga College.  It  is  co-ed  so  there 
must  be  at  least  two  women  in 
each  team. 

Part  of  the  fun  seems  to  be  in 
the  naming  of  the  teams.  There 
are  Bruisers,  Crushers,  Mash- 
ers and  Sweepers.  There  is  also 
a team  called  the  Goodtimers 
and  another  called  Warm 
Bodies.  It  is  not  known  if  the  two 
are  affiliated. 

As  of  January  21,  (more  re- 
cent statistics  were  not  avail- 
able) there  were  four  teams  tied 
for  first  place.  The  Sweepers, 
Goodtimers,  Fido.  and  Market- 
ing Mashers  had  six  points 
each. 
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Two  consecutive  wins 


Condors'  playoff  hopes  alive 


Conestoga  was  victorious  in  last  Wednesday  night’s  basketball 
game  against  Fanshawe. 

Fonshowe  loses 
to  b-boll  Condors 


After  20  minutes  of  play  in  last 
Wednesday  night’s  basketball 
game,  it  was  easy  to  see  why 
Fanshawe  is  in  first  place  and 
Conestoga  in  third  place.  The 
Condors  couldn’t  do  anything 
right  while  Fanshawe  seemed 
poised  and  confident. 

Conestoga  looked  weary  and 
confused  in  the  first  half  and  it 
showed  on  the  scoreboard.  After 
five  minutes  of  play,  the  Con- 
dors had  only  managed  one 
basket.  They  were  too  often 
flamboyant  and  extravagant 
with  their  passes  and  shots. 
They  didn’t  shoot  much  and 
when  they  got  near  the  basket, 
they  missed.  Perhaps  they  were 
trying  too  hard. 

Before  too  long  the  Condors 
were  taking  stupid  penalties 
including  one  for  swearing  at 
the  referee. 

Going  to  the  second  half  Fan- 
shawe led  30-28  but  the  only 
thing  that  kept  Conestoga  in  the 
racd  was  that  Fanshawe  got 
penalized  often,  although  the 
Condors  failed  to  capitalize  in 
many  bonus  shots. 

Fortunately  for  Conestoga, 
the  game  turned  around  in  the 
second  half  as  penalties  started 
to  hurt  Fanshawe.  After  five 
minutes  of  play  into  the  second 
half,  the  Condors  led  for  the  first 
time  in  the  game,  and  they 
never  looked  back.  Their  de- 
fense tightened  up  as  their 
offense  got  rolling. 

George  Sonnenburg  played  a 
strong  game  for  Conestoga  with 
13  points.  George  Tinnes  and 
Tom  Eva  played  their  usual 
good  games  as  they  added  12 
points  each  to  the  final  score. 
Phil  Aubin  and  Paul  Lillis  also 
played  well,  especially  in  the 
frustrating  first  half. 

For  Fanshawe,  John  Hayden 
did  the  most  damage  with  14 
points.  Bill  Sewell  and  Brian 
Swain  each  added  12  points  to 
their  loosing  effort. 

The  final  score  was  Conestoga 
63,  Fanshawe  59.  It  was  Fan- 
shawe’s  second  loss  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  Condors  are  now  9-4. 


Athlete  of  the  week 

The  player  of  the  week  for  the 
week  of  Jan.  18  to  24  is  Darryl 
MacNeil,  a third  year  marketing 
student. 

He  scored  five  goals  and 
assisted  in  two  during  the  Jan. 
22  hockey  game  between  Cones- 
toga and  Canadore.  That  game 
was  a seven  to  five  win  for  Con- 
estoga. 


They  have  four  games  left 
before  the  playoffs. 

The  Condors  were  without 
Tim  Darling  as  he  suffered  torn 
ligaments  during  the  January  20 
game  against  Cambrian.  He  will 
be  sidelined  for  at  least  six 
weeks. 

Beating  Fanshawe  was  espe- 
cially sweet  for  the  Condors  not 
only  because  Fanshawe  is  in 
first  place,  but  because  there 
seems  to  be  a rivalry  between 
the  two  teams. 

“They  are  poor  winners.  They 
walk  all  over  you  and  just 
laughs  at  you.  Their  coach  calls 
us  names  when  we  pass  his 
bench,”  explained  Eric  Man- 
ahan. 


By  Ken  Chambers 

The  Conestoga  College  hockey 
Condors  are  no  longer  standing 
still.  After  a brief  pause  in  their 
drive  for  a playoff  spot,  the 
Condors  are  back  in  the  race. 

A pair  of  consecutive  victories 
in  the  Ontario  Colleges  Athletic 
Association  league  last  week  put 
the  Condors  into  the  thick  of  the 
playoff  hunt,  with  just  three 
games  remaining  in  their  regu- 
lar schedule. 

The  Condors  used  third  period 
rallies  in  each  game  as  they 
defeated  the  Fanshawe  Falcons 
6-4  last  Wednesday  night,  and 
the  Canadore  Panthers  7-5  last 
Friday  afternoon  at  the  Cones- 
toga Centre. 

Daryl  MacNeil  played  a big 
role  in  the  Condors’  success  last 
week,  as  he  scored  seven  goals 
and  added  two  assists  in  the  two 
games. 

The  victories  boosted  the  Con- 
dors from  seventh  to  fifth  place 
in  the  eight  team  league  (four 
wins,  six  losses  and  a tie  for  nine 
points),  just  one  point  ahead  of 
the  Panthers  and  the  Centennial 
Colts. 

The  Condors  are  in  Scar- 
borough Friday  night  against 
the  Colts  in  another  important 
game  in  their  playoff  drive. 

The  loss  puts  the  Falcons  out 
of  the  playoff  picture,  leaving 
them  in  eighth  place  with  just 
^our  points  and  only  two  games 
remaining. 

The  Falcons  held  the  Condors 
to  a 2-2  draw  after  40  minutes  of 
play  last  Wednesday  night,  but 
Conestoga  came  out  on  the  fly  in 
the  final  period. 

Dave  Hucaluk  and  Scott  Petti- 
grew opened  up  a 4-2  Condors’ 
lead  within  the  first  minute  of 
the  period  to  set  the  tempo  for 
the  remainder  of  the  game. 
MacNeil  and  Tim  Robinson  also, 
scored  for  the  Condors  in  the" 
period.  Roh  Clayton  and  Mac- 
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Neil  were  the  first  two  Cones- 
toga scorers. 

Before  the  third  period  out- 
burst, the  Falcons  were  able  to 
stay  with  the  Condors.  John 
Conrad  was  particularly  sharp 
in  goal  for  the  Condors,  keeping 
the  fast-breaking  Falcons  in 
check  in  the  early  going. 

“In  between  periods  I told 
them  they  had  to  win  the  third 
period,  or  our  season  was  over,” 
said  Condors’  coach  Dan  Young. 
“When  we  worked  hard  and 
forced  them  into  mistakes  by 
taking  the  body,  we  scored 
goals.” 

The  same  held  true  in  last 
Friday’s  7-5  win  oyer  Canadore. 
The  Condors  came  out  strong  in 
the  early  going,  taking  a 3-1  first 
period  lead,  but  were  forced  to 
come  through  with  a strong  third 
period  effort  after  the  Panthers 


tied  the  game  at  5-5  in  the  sec- 
ond. 

MacNeil  was  the  big  story 
against  Canadore,  as  he  scored 
five  of  the  Condors’  seven  goals, 
while  assisting  on  the  other 
two. 

The  biggest  of  MacNeiTs  fiv^fc 
scores  came  in  the  third  periofl^^ 
as  he  notched  the  winning  and^ 
clinching  goals  with  less  than 
three  minutes  left  in  the  frame. 
Clayton  added  the  other  two 
Conestoga  goals. 

The  Condors  wrap  up  the 
regular  season  this  week  as  they 
travel  to  Rexdale  for  a return 
match  against  the  Humber 
Hawks  on  Saturday  night,  and 
host  the  Seneca  Braves  next 
Wednesday  at  the  Centre. 

The  Hawks  and  the  Braves  are  ' 
currently  tied  in  first  place  in 
the  league  with  18  points. 


Conestoga's  Daryl  MacNeil  (#17)  scores  one  of  five  goals  against 
Canadore. 


Success,  like  money,  must  he  earned.  It  takes  certain 
skills  to  earn  money  and  many  skills  to  be  successful. 

The  CGA  study  program,  leading  to  the  professional 
designation  Ciertified  General  Accountant,  teaches 
skills  directly  related  to  the  business  environment 
skills  which  are  more  in  demand  today  than  ever 
before.  You,  as  a CGA  student,  will  study  accounting, 
auditing,  taxation,  public  finance  and  administration,  financial  controllership,  and  many 
other  subjects  relevant  to  high-level  financial  positions  in  business,  commerce  and 
government.  What’s  more,  you  do  so  while  still  earning  a living.  Your  studies  complement 
your  on-the-job  experience  and  training. 

If  you  want  to  become  a professional  accountant,  if  you  are  ambitious  and  want  to 
realize  your  full  potential,  then  contact  the  Certified  General  Accountants  Association  to 
obtain  an  informative  booklet  about  the  CGA  study  program.  . ^ 

For  information  on  enrollment  write  or  call  CGA  Registration,  (416)  593-1103  or  long 
distance  toll-free  1-800-268-8022. 

The  Certified  General  Accountants 
Association  of  Ontario 

CGA  480  University  Avenue.  4th  Floor,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSG  1V2 


